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FOOT-PRINTS. 

There are footsteps in the snow, 

At your door, 

Eleanore ! 
Here and there I mark them go, 
Wandering idly to and fro. 

Here are feet of man and maid, 

By your door, 

Eleanore ! 
Hitherward the^must have strayed — 
.She has lingered, he has stayed. 

Here, a little way apart, 

From your door, 

Eleanore, 
By my unrefuted art • 
I can tell you all your heart : 

Look, he dints the flaky snow, 

Near your door, 

Eleanore, 
With a foot most loth to go, 
Guessing answers — Aye, or No. 

Look, your foot so light and small, 

By that door, 

Eleanore, 
Pats the snow that ceased to fall, 
Having naught to say at all. 

Look, how is it that I trace 

From your door, • 

Eleanore, 
Footprints twain, that leave the place • 
Side by side and pace for pace ? 

Look again ! . Why come they here 

To your door, 

Eleanore, 
From the quiet moonlit mere ? 
Ah, you rogue, the case is clear ! 

— Samuel W. Duffield. 



MICHAEL BOTELLO. 



A FLORENTINE LEGEND. 



Many centuries ago, when Florence was in bright 
splendor under the enlightened sway of the Medici, 
it was resorted to by artists of high distinction in all 
aesthetic branches. At times, even the patronage of 
Papal pontiffs was not desired by gifted men so 
much as the patronage of the princes of that illus- 
trious line. 

Among the many personages to whom, at the time 
of which we write, the then reigning Florentine 
potentate gave large commissions, was a jewel-broker 
of Venice, of vast wealth and exquisite taste. From 
abiding in the city of the sea this man was enabled 
to procure for his almost regal patron some of the 
choicest gems and fabrics plundered by Venetian 
cruisers from Ottoman merchantmen. All the jewels 
and damask products, which were not of extreme 
value, he sent along the ordinary route by trusty 
agents, but when the stones were very precious,-and 
would command enormous prices, he conveyed them 
himself, in disguise, through a secret defile of the 
Apennines. 

For at that period, despite a strong guard of sol- 
diery, the main pass over these mountains toward 
Florence was infested by dangerous bands of rob- 
bers, who had become so rich, that if convinced of 
the actual poverty of the victim whom they had 
caught, they would return him the contents of his 
purse heavier by a ducat or two. For this reason 
they neither molested peasantry nor fearless young 
landscape painters on sketching excursions, nor 
monks who. came thither to fast and do penance. 

The Venetian merchant, therefore, as he ap- 
proached that part of his journey over the Apen- 
nines where he was most liable to be met by thieves, 
covered his rich vestures from sight by assuming the 
large gray cowled cloak of a mendicant friar. And 
such was his reverend and stately aspect thus attired, 
that the robbers, when he came in contact with them, 
as he sometimes did, mistook him for a father, and 
bade him pass on in peace. 

Now there lived in Florence a wild, dissolute art- 
student, a talented but indolent fellow, who was in 
the habit of making yearly tours about the moun- 
tains fn quest of vivid subjects for his pencil. 

One bright day of autumn, this wild student, in 
rambling about a spur of the mountains, came upon a 
deep gorge of a most rugged and picturesque appear- 
ance. On one hand rose a high, bare cliff; on the 
other, a thickly wooded, precipitous slope ; between 
the two foamed and boiled a turbulent torrent. 
Half-way down the face of the cliff ran a deep cre- 
vasse, and across it a narrow ledge. This ledge 



formed a rather uncertain path, being rendered slip- 
pery by moisture coming up from the waters ; but on 
it the student climbed, and with firm feet and cool 
head ascended to its loftiest part, and then seated 
himself and viewed the scene. Far beneath seethed 
the angry stream, and far above towered limestone 
crags and rough acclivities which looked obscure 
and unsubstantial in the mist raised by the madness 
of the water. 

The student remained for some time perfectly 
quiet and inactive, being absorbed in a fanciful 
brown- study. At last he thought of his pencils and 
paper, and having selected a position, as secure as 
might be, began to sketch. 

In this way he was occupied very intently, when to 
his surprise and consternation a small stone struck 
the crayon from his grasp. He sprang upon his feet, 
and looking upward to the summit of a cliff, he 
beheld a man, who, to his wonder, lowered his body 
carefully into the crevasse. The student peeped 
therein and saw a rope dangling, and by its aid the 
friar making a slow but sure descent. It was the 
Venetian jewel-broker ! The fissure was the outlet 
of his peculiar passage through the Apennines. 

The ravine could not be entered, nor the moun- 
tains ascended or descended in that immediate vicin- 
ity, by any other means. His present mission was to 
convey to the Florentine prince a number of precious 
stones of great Value : diamonds, rubies, amethysts, 
emeralds, opals. The better to carry these, he had 
set them in an ebony case, divided into beds lined 
with satin and velvet, and for safety this was sewed 
between the folds of his gray mantle. 

Now when he had come down so far as to be but 
two or three yards from the ledge, a sharp jag on 
one side of the crevasse caught in the garment, right 
where the case was deposited, and ripping the cloth 
apart like a keen knife, allowed it to fall out. It fell 
directly at the student's feet, and, bursting open, dis- 
played its invaluable contents. And every gem 
gleamed at him like an impish eye ! 

It is in such a crisis as this that the preponderance 
of good or evil in the soul of man or woman is exhib- 
ited. Alas ! for the student ; he thought for a single 
second of a saintly mother, and of a pure maiden who 
loved him, and then ! — of boundless wealth, of end- 
less ease, of future revelries with boon companions 
With the velocity of lightning he formed his resolu- 
tion. The instant the merchant, fatigued and pant- 
ing, reached the ledge, the youth sprang upon him 
like a . tiger, and as he met with only momentary 
resistance, hurled him into the maelstrom below. 

Then he gathered the jewels, and placed them in 
their proper places in the casket, and the casket in 
one of the pockets of his jerkin, and after resting a 
moment, to still the beating of his heart, prepared to 
leave the fatal spot. At this juncture his gaze fell 
upon his portfolio, filled with sketches and blank 
papers ; this he seized and tossed after his victim. 

He then descended the mountain, and hastened 
across the intervening country to Florence. 
* * ******* ** 

It was on a pleasant autumnal morning that a 
party of art-students made their way through the 
streets of Florence, toward its southern suburbs. 
They were all pupils of the same great master, and 
they were all bent upon the same scheme — a mirth- 
ful and gamesome excursion. The day was one of 
exceeding warmth and mildness for the time of the 
year even in temperate Italy, and the young artists 
removed their outer jackets and loosened the collars 
about their throats that they might enjoy the genial 
heat without being overcome by it. They had light 
purses but lighter hearts, and consequently went 
along their jovial journey with great merriment and 
little care, save Michael Botello, whose heart and 
purse appeared to be as heavy as lead. His friends 
were convinced of this by the lavishness with which 
he dispensed golden florins and black "disfavors on 
occasions of outlay and vexation. 

It is to be presumed, however, that they gave them- 
selves small concern about it, but ascribing the 
abundance of his funds to a picture's lucky sale, and 
his moroseness to a possible cross in an affair of 
love, joked him merrily. 

Michael Botello was a tall fellow, with dull black 
hair, eyes of lurid darkness, swart in complexion, 
and of careless but picturesque costume. He was 
called by his master his most brilliant, lazy, and dis- 
solute pupil ; liked by his comrades for his generos- 
ity and wild ways ; loved by his mother and a soft- 
eyed maiden of Fiesole. 
Anon Michael and his associates wandered in the 



vineyard on the hill-side. Using the gleaner's priv- 
ilege, they pick the riperred globes out of the half- 
ripened clusters still on the vines, and -pelt one 
another with grapes. 

So strolled they through the earlier hours of the 
day, and at times, of them all, none seemed filled 
with more boisterous glee than Michael Botello. Did 
they meet a pretty maid, none doffed his cap more 
gracefully and petitioned with sweeter words for a 
kiss ! Did they come upon a congregation of peas- 
antry, celebrating some local festival or holiday in a 
leafy grove, none danced with higher leaps and 
louder laughter ! 

Notwithstanding the wild beauty of his face, and 
the grace of his motions, and the apparent hearti- 
ness with which he plunged into the sports of the 
merry ones he met, Michael could not become a part 
of them. 

In vain did he sing his most mirthful songs, and 
cut his most amusing antics ; in vain did he rally his 
companions and finally curse them for their stupid- 
ity; by no means could they shake off the djead 
spell settling on them, dark and chill. At last the 
youngest of the party besought his comrades to 
turn back, that they might reach the beautiful city 
before the darkness of night set in. His request 
found echo in the heart of every one save Michael, 
who was obdurate and wanted them to proceed on- 
ward; but to this the majority would not consent, 
and eventually it was, decided to return to Florence. 

Then the wild mirth of Michael changed to sullen 
and deep silence, and they walked homeward with 
drooping heads and wearied limbs. Thus they pro- 
ceeded over half of the way, "while none of them 
could tell why his hilarity was turned to dread. To 
add to their gloom a moaning wind came up, and 
storm-clouds whirled overhead and muttered in 
ominous tones. A little golden-haired fellow crept to 
the side of Michael and attempted to clasp his hand, 
but Michael flung him off with a lurid blaze of the 
eye, and a whispered curse. It was the last offer of 
human sympathy he received on earth, and came 
from the most innocent of his associates. 

Just at this moment, the air, which had that sultry, 
smothering density so often heralding a thunder- 
storm, was illuminated by a vivid zigzag of lightning, 
and rent by deep reverberations of aerial cannon, 
followed by a shower of huge rain-drops and hail- 
stones. Somewhat back from the road stood an hos- 
telry, with all the forlorn and ill-omened looks that 
only an infrequently visited Italian inn can have, 
and thither the whole party hastened for refuge 
from the shower. After much pounding at its por- 
tals, they were opened slowly and suspiciously by a 
weazened crone who would have shut them again, 
had not Michael shouted to her in a voice that 
sounded high above the tempest, and bade her let 
them enter. 

Thus commanded, the decrepit wilch obeyed, cross- 
ing herself the while with every appearance of pious 
zeal, as- if it were Satan, and no other, who ordered 
her, and led the way into the refectory, groaning and 
counting her rosary as she went. The room was as 
dreary in aspect as might have been expected from 
the appearance of the house, and illy lighted by two 
little dust and smoke obscured windows. A small 
fire of fagots sent a not imperceptible warmth 
through the apartment, and slightly lightened its 
gloom. Around this the students gathered, and 
removing their outer garments, began to dry them 
by its flames. 

As each regained to a certain extent his former 
comfort, his spirits rose, and he contributed in some 
way to the cheer of the others. One told a story, 
another sang a song, a third produced a flute — all 
drank profusely of the wine afforded by even the 
poorest of Italian inns. 

There were two who did not join in this mirth; 
these were Michael, and the delicate lad ; the former 
bent like a fir-tree in a blast, and the latter bowed 
like a wind-fallen flower. 

In the mean time the storm had raged with fury, 
but was beginning gradually to die away. The clouds 
parted in the west, with edges golden, silver and 
crimson; and garnet-colored sunbeams stole in 
through the windows of the apartment and illumin- 
ated it with strange light. Without, a nightingale 
began to sing ; its melody coming at that unaccus- 
tomed hour sounded full of unearthly sweetness. At 
this moment the door of the refectory opened, and 
an unushered guest entered. s^~^ '-- 

It was a tall old man of venerable arid benignant 
aspect, his hair "hoary and white with eld," so also 
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his beard. His costume, seen beneath a gray monk's- 
cloak, was that of a rich merchant of the upper prov- 
inces. He seated himself at the rude oaken table, 
directly opposite Michael,, and clasping his hands, 
which sparkled with rare jewels, before him, looked 
at the young man with eyes that streamed forth a 
calm and steady light. Michael's face blanched to 
deadly whiteness; he folded his arms with rigid 
force, and gazed in frozen horror at his stately vis-a- 
vis. Each student instinctively caught the hand of 
the one nearest him, and all maintained the quietude 
of death. So sat the company for several minutes, 
while none moved. The fire flickered fitfully, the 
sunbeams grew more deeply garnet-colored, and the 
nightingale attuned itself to sweeter, sadder notes. 

Presently, as if forced by a power beyond his con- 
trol, Michael drew a roll of paper from his pocket, 
unrolled it on the table, and keeping it down with 
his left hand and a flagon, began to draw. While 
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this movement progressed, the white-haired and rev- 
erend signor stirred not a whit, and no sound came 
from the others in the room. 

With the rigidity of an automaton, until half of the 
sands could. have ebbed into the lower half of an 
hour-glass, Michael continued to work. As he did 
so, his countenance, although it grew more waxen, 
assumed an expression of less terrible horror and 
despair — one of deepest penitence. After some 
time had passed, the pencil fell from his stiffened 
fingers, and drawing his arms firmly over his breast, 
his head drooped over them, and the paper, freed by 
his hand, curled against the flagon in its former 
shape. Then the ghost of the murdered merchant 
arose. Invested with stateliest majesty, it lifted its 
hands high above Michael's head, as if with a motion 
of loftiest benediction, and thereafter instantly dis- 
appeared. When the students recovered from the 
palsy of their awe, they walked in a body to the 



table, and one of) them, with trembling fingers, 
opened the sheet. Thereon, as if by the pencil of a 
mighty artist, was executed a picture of singular en- 
ergy. It represented a deep gorge with precipitous 
sides, one of which was a thickly wooded slope, the 
other, a high limestone cliff. On the face of the cliff 
was a ledge ; on the ledge two figures struggled ; at 
the feet of the figures lay a broken casket and some 
jewels ; below rolled a torrent beaten to white foam. 
Each of the students saw that the faces of the figures 
were those of Michael and the merchant. 'After 
they had every one taken note of this, the paper 
curled again into a cylindrical form. And behold, 
when they reopened it, it was blank ! And so when 
they turned to speak to Michael Botello, they found 
he was dead. So they said never a word, i>ut lifted 
his body on the table, and composed its limbs, and 
then returned to their master in the city and related 
to him all that had transpired. And their master 
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sent a conveyance for the body, and had requiems 
sung and masses said for the repose of the soul that 
so lately animated it. — Edward Olin Weeks. 



A JUNIATA JAUNT. 

" Fair Pennsylvania ! than thy midland vales, 
Lying 'tvvixt hills of green, and bound afar 
By billowy mountains rolling in the blue, 
No lovelier landscape meets the traveler's eye." 

So sang the late Thomas Buchanan Read, in his 
" Pennsylvania : a New Pastoral." Not without 
reason did the poet sing of the one State in the 
Union possessing above all others a greater variety 
of picturesque scenery, from the grand and sublime 
to the tender and beautiful : a central mountain 
range, two hundred miles in breadth, crosses the 
great Keystone State ; the Atlantic slope with its fer- 
tile meadows on one side ; the rich basin of the Ohio 
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River on the other. Various spurs of the great Ap- 
palachian chain of hills cross the State in a general 
course, from the northeast to the southwest, includ- 
ing the Blue Ridge, the Kittatinny Mountains, and 
the Alleghanies. Through these mountains the Del- 
aware, Susquehanna, Juniata, and other rivers break, 
forming wild gaps and countless gems of water and 
valley beauty. And over, through, and between 
many of these mountains runs the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, along the route of which the trav- 
eler can see some of the most magnificent and en- 
chanting scenery this country affords. We give our 
readers herewith a series of five illustrations, which 
show us the quality of the scenery to be found in the 
valley of the Juniata River, through which this great 
national highway runs. 

With the sweet Indian word of Juniata there al- 
ways comes a whisper of poetry and romance, and 
we invest the Arcadian land through which this river 



flows with dainty charms, heightened, doubtless, by 
the remembrance of a once popular song: 

" Wild roamed an Indian girl, bright Alfarata, 
Where flow the waters of the blue Juniata." 

Even to-day we can hear the glad voice of Alfarata 
echoing among the crags, and see her face reflected 
in the stream's blue waters. The barbarous taste of 
the age has not taken from us all the romantic In- 
dian names. ,- As Mrs. Sigourney once wrote : 

" Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From off the crested wave ; 
That 'mid the forests where they roamed 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out." 

The Juniata is one of the loveliest rivers in America, 
flowing through the heart of a wild and too little vis- 



